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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  editor  welcomes  this  opportunity  of  opening  the  Literature 
Series  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin  with  Professor  Fred.  New- 
ton Scott's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  "The  Congress  of  Letters."  Ite 
simple,  enjoyable  style,  its  admirable  summary  of  the  chief  conten- 
tions regarding  literary  appreciation  and  of  the  tenets  of  schools  of 
criticism,  and  its  thoughtful  observations  on  the  nature  of  literature 
make  it  a  fitting  introduction  to  future  publications  of  a  literary  char- 
acter. The  place  of  the  discussion,  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
occurred,  and  the  personages  involved  lend  an  air  of  quaintness  to  the 
narrative  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  humor  and  taking  contrasts  dis- 
played throughout.  It  suggests  the  question,  all  important  for  the 
arts,  "Shall  man  live  by  bread  alone?,"  and  stimulates  reflection  on 
the  aims  of  esthetic  endeavor. 
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Among  the  interesting  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  Convocation  of 
the  Congress  of  Letters  in  Pekln.  Indeed,  if  one  considers  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Congress — its  peculiar  purpose,  the  secrecy  of  its 
proceedings,  its  sudden  termination,  the  reticence  of  the  foreigners  who 
attended  it,  and  in  particular  the  dearth  of  published  Information  in 
regard  to  its  transactions — one  is  compelled  to  ask  himself,  in  astonish- 
ment, why  these  things  should  not  have  roused  the  curiosity  of  the 
civilized  world.  That  they  failed  to  do  so  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  ground  that  more  sensational  happenings  have,  since  that  time, 
distracted  public  attention,  so  that  the  short-lived  Congress  was  over- 
looked or  speedily  forgotten.  It  is  only  now,  some  years  after  the  event, 
that  a  corner  of  the  curtain  has  been  lifted  and  that  we  are  allowed  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  modern  history. 

The  documents  in  the  case  were  discovered  by  the  merest  accident 
in  a  Chinese  laundry  in  South  Chicago.  The  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment, dying,  left  behind  him,  written  upon  the  backs  of  old  laundry 
bills,  the  manuscript  of  an  original  composition  entitled,  in  Chinese 
fashion,  The  Bright  Mirror  of  Historical  Truth.  From  this  work — a 
sort  of  rambling  autobiography  interspersed  with  philosophical  re- 
flections— it  appears  that  the  launderer,  How  Sing  by  name,  was  in  his 
native  land  a  scholar  of  some  repute,  so  reputable,  in  fact,  that  in  the 
Congress  of  Letters  he  not  only  represented  the  province  of  Kiang-Si 
but  even  acted  as  Secretary,  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  being  a  complete 
journal  of  the  Congress.  From  this  journal  and  from  other  portions  of 
How  Sing's  narrative,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  fairly  consistent 
account  of  the  incident  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  Republic  was  hardly  under 
way  before  it  became  the  prey  of  internal  dissensions.  Certain  of  the 
provinces,  perhaps  lured  by  the  offers  of  foreign  capitalists,  threatened 
to  secede  and  set  up  a  separate  government.  For  a  time  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  in  this  dark  hour, 
says  How  Sing,  when  a  ruinous  civil  war  or  a  complete  dissolution  of 
the  Republic  seemed  inevitable,  that  the  President  showed  his  unex- 
ampled resource  and  strategy.  In  a  single  day,  by  a  single  proclamation, 
he  not  only  restored  order  and  confidence  to  the  distracted  nation,  but 
knit  together  the  rebellious  provinces  and  established  the  ascendancy 
of  the  central  administration. 

Considering  the  heated  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  proclamation 
appeared  on  its  face  to  be  of  the  most  futile,  one  might  almost  say, 
childish  character.  Without  preamble  or  reference  to  current  events, 
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the  President  announced  that  the  government  had  determined  to  con- 
voke at  the  capital  a  Congress  of  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  To  this 
Congress  each  province  would  be  entitled  to  send  a  delegate,  who  should 
be  chosen  by  competitive  examination.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress, 
the  proclamation  went  on  to  say,  was  the  enactment  of  a  new  and 
improved  set  of  laws;  but — and  this  was  the  amazing  feature  of  the 
project — the  Congress  was  not  to  concern  itself  with  civil  laws,  with 
which  China  was  already  sufficiently  provided,  but  solely  with  the  laws 
of  literary  composition. 

In  any  other  country  than  China,  such  a  proclamation  at  such  a 
time  would  have  been  received  with  indifference  and  dismissed  by  the 
warring  factions  with  Homeric  laughter.  But  China  is  nothing  if 
not  literary.  For  ages  her  civilization  has  rested  upon  a  basis  of 
literary  composition.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  announcement  was  in- 
stantaneous and  profound.  The  secession  movement  came  to  an  abrupt 
end.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  government,  which  treated  them  with  the  utmost  complacency. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  examinations  were  held,  and  the  successful 
candidates,  including  How  Sing,  assembled  at  the  capital. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  eecond  proclamation,  all  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world  had  been  invited  to  send  representatives.  But  here,  al- 
though the  Chinese  government  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  at 
least  one  delegate  from  each  country,  there  was  some  difficulty.  With 
few  exceptions  the  most  eminent  scholars,  critics,  and  men  of  letters 
declined  the  honor.  They  hesitated  to  trust  themselves  in  a  country 
where  the  governmental  changes  were  so  rapid — where,  indeed,  decapi- 
tation was  a  popular  mode  of  exhibiting  political  enthusiasm.  As  a  con- 
sequence, several  nations  were  represented  by  delegates  whose  absence 
was  desirable  for  their  country's  good — Russia,  for  example,  sending 
her  most  noted  terrorist  in  the  hope  that  something  might  happen  to 
him  on  the  way,  and  South  Africa  forwarding,  together  with  his  suite 
and  an  interpreter,  a  Zulu  chieftain  who  had  been  giving  the  Natal 
government  a  good  deal  of  trouble  of  late. 

The  Congress  was  opened  with  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  And  from  this  point  on  we  follow  the  diary  of  How 
Sing. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  President  referred  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  Chinese  literary  composition  was  ruled  by  very  exact  laws, 
which  had  come  down  from  remote  antiquity.  A  Chinese  poem,  for 
example,  must  consist  of  just  four  lines  or  of  four-line  stanzas,  each 
line  containing  just  five  or  seven  words.  The  character  of  the  rhymes 
and  the  sequence  of  the  tones  were  also  rigidly  prescribed.  Under  the 
old  rggime  these  laws  had  been  accepted  without  question.  Writers 
had  regarded  them  not  only  as  the  best  laws  of  Chinese  composition, 
but  as  the  only  possible  laws.  But  now  times  had  changed.  China  had 
revised  her  form  of  government;  perhaps  she  would  do  well  to  revise 
her  forms  of  literary  composition.  At  any  rate  just  as  she  desired  the 
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best  form  of  administration,  the  best  system  of  finance,  the  best  method 
of  education,  whether  It  came  from  within  or  from  without,  so  the 
New  China  desired  the  beet  laws  of  literary  art  no  matter  from  what 
source  derived. 

The  President  said  further  that  be  had  read  many  books  on  art 
and  literary  criticism  written  In  English,  French,  German,  and  other 
European  languages,  and  had  often  encountered  the  phrase  "the  Immut- 
able Laws  of  Criticism,"  or  "the  Ultimate  Principles  of  Literary  Art." 
but  although  he  had  tried  to  ascertain  precisely  what  these  laws  and 
principles  were,  yet  owing  to  his  lack  of  Intimacy  with  the  Idioms  of 
the  language  or  perhaps  to  his  own  innate  dullness,  he  had  not  In  any 
case  been  successful.  These  laws  were  still  to  him  a  mystery.  Now, 
however,  he  felt  assured  that  this  mystery  was  about  to  be  dispelled. 
The  nation  was  to  learn  from  the  wisest  men  of  the  whole  earth  what 
was  the  ultimate  principle  of  literary  art.  For  China,  if  not  for  the 
civilized  world,  this  revelation  would  be  of  momentous  importance. 
He  need  say  no  more  in  order  to  Impress  the  members  of  the  Congress 
with  their  responsibility. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  the 
venerable  Fang  Chu.  author  of  a  work  on  Chinese  musical  Instruments 
in  five  hundred  volumes,  and  left  the  Congress  to  its  devices. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  said  that  he 
would  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  order,  giving  precedence 
to  the  delegates  from  foreign  countries.  And  first  he  had  to  make  a 
painful  announcement  regarding  the  official  representative  of  Great 
Britain,  the  poet  laureate,  who  had  as  yet  failed  to  appear.  It  seemed 
that  the  poet  laureate  had  come  overland  and  that  on  his  way  across  the 
Desert  of  Gobi  he  had  been  seized  by  robbers  and  held  for  ransom  in 
the  sum  of  1000  taels.  The  British  Government,  in  response  to  his  ap- 
peal, had  at  first  refused  to  come  to  his  relief,  but  later  had  forwarded 
the  entire  sum  by  telegraph  to  the  go-between  with,  however,  the  ex- 
press and  most  extraordinary  provision  that  the  poet  should  be  kept 
in  the  Desert  of  Gobi  until  further  notice. 

While  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  British  poet  laureate,  he 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  unrepre- 
sented, as  two  of  her  most  distinguished  men  of  letters,  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  were  already  on  the  floor,  having 
come  to  the  Congress  voluntarily  and  at  their  own  charges.  This  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  prolonged  applause,  during  which  the 
Zulu  chieftain,  assuming  that  he  would  be  next  on  the  list  and  disregard- 
ing  the  protests  of  the  interpreter,  took  the  floor  and  advancing  with 
his  suite  to  the  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  Chairman's  desk,  performed 
an  elaborate  corroboree.  or  native  song  and  dance  of  a  dramatic  charac- 
ter, lasting  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Chinese,  accustomed  to  dramas 
that  continue  for  six  days,  accepted  the  performance  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  the  foreign  delegates  showed  signs  of  tedium  now  and  then, 
ae  well  as  of  other  unpleasant  emotions.  The  dance,  in  the  main  a  monot- 
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onous  up-and-down  movement  in  a  tempo  varying  according  to  the 
dancers'  moods,  was  interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  wild  leaps  into 
the  air  or  sudden  rushes  at  the  affrighted  spectators,  who  at  such  times 
scattered  before  the  dancers  in  all  directions.  Although  the  entire  exhi- 
bition was  obviously  out  of  order,  there  was  the  less  disposition  to 
interfere  with  it  because  of  the  wicked-looking  knives  with  which  the 
Zulu  gentlemen  punctuated  their  verses,  their  song,  according  to  the  in- 
terpreter, consisting  solely  of  the  repetition  of  such  phrases  as  "Carve 
his  liver,  carve  his  lungs,"  and  so  on  through  a  list  of  the  supposed 
enemy's  vital  organs. 

The  performance  having  at  length  come  to  an  end,  the  Chairman  re- 
marked that  while  such  exhibitions  of  art  and  literature  were  interest- 
ing and  informing,  he  hoped  the  other  delegates  would  confine  them- 
selves more  closely  to  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

In  response  to  repeated  calls,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  a  rolypoly  man 
with  tumbled  hair,  who  had  hitherto  been  taken  by  his  neighbors  for 
one  of  the  ushers,  came  forward  to  address  the  house.  The  assumption 
of  the  President,  he  said,  was  that  literary  laws,  like  criminal  laws, 
were  made  to  be  obeyed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  quite  the  con- 
trary was  true.  Such  laws  were  made  in  order  that  they  might  be 
broken.  If  one  looked  dispassionately  over  the  field  of  literature,  one 
would  see  that  the  success  of  every  writer  of  renown  from  Homer  to 
Browning  sprang  from  the  infraction  of/  some  quite  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. His  own  consistent  failures,  he  asserted  with  emphasis,  were  due 
to  his  regrettable  reverence  for  usage,  proportion,  coherence,  and  per- 
spicuity. On  the  other  hand  such  feeble  successes  as  he  had  achieved, 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  them  so  curiously,  could  be  traced 
directly  to  an  occasional  bit  of  literary  housebreaking.  In  fine,  all  great 
writers  were  literary  criminals,  usually  with  a  leaning  toward  intem- 
perance, assault  and  battery,  and  grand  larceny.  If  he  were  asked  to 
name  two  of  the  most  notorious  and  hardened  offenders  against  the 
ten  commandments  of  literature,  he  would  cite  Shakespeare  and  his 
fellow-traveler,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  republic  of  letters  would 
be  better  off  without  laws.  Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous.  If 
there  were  no  laws,  there  could  be  no  breaking  of  laws,  and  literature 
would  languish  and  ultimately  cease  to  exist.  He  was  in  favor, 
therefore,  of  a  literary  code  of  the  most  stringent  character,  with  severe 
penalties  for  the  slightest  infraction.  Men  of  genius  would  then  be 
tempted  to  commit  literary  crimes,  and  would  commit  them,  with  the 
happiest  results  for  literature. 

Interrogated  by  the  Chairman  regarding  the  penalty  which  should 
be  imposed  upon  law-breakers,  Mr.  Chesterton  replied  without  hesitation 
that  for  all  classes  of  offenses  and  all  offenders  he  was  in  favor  of 
nothing  short  of  capital  punishment.  (Cries  of  No!,  No!,  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  and  violent  applause  from  the  Zulu  gentlemen). 
Continuing,  Mr.  Chesterton  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  misun- 
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derstood.  When  he  Bald  capital  punishment  be  did  not  mean  for  the 
author  (although  generally  speaking  the  author  would  be  quite  as  well 
off  dead  as  alive),  but  for  the  maker  of  the  law.  (General  uproar,  which 
was  suppressed  by  the  Chairman  with  great  difficulty).  Mr.  Chesterton, 
still  continuing,  said  that  he  evidently  had  not  yet  made  himself  en- 
tirely clear.  He  did  not  propose  that  capital  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted when  the  law  was  broken  but  only  when,  after  a  reasonable  peri- 
od, the  law  was  not  broken.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  law  should  be 
introduced  by  the  American  delegate  that  every  play  should  exhibit  an 
automobile  and  contain  a  telephone  conversation.  If  then  during  the 
theatrical  season  next  following  the  passage  of  the  law  every  play  ex- 
hibited an  automobile  and  contained  a  telephone  conversation,  he  for 
his  part  would  cheerfully  vote  to  turn  the  law-maker  over  to  his  Zulu 
friends  to  have  his  liver  and  other  vital  organs  properly  carved. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  then  called  for,  and  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  "To 
the  main  drift  of  the  last  speaker's  remarks,"  he  said,  "I  shall  pay  no 
attention  whatever.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  a  slight-of-tongue  performer. 
He  reminds  me  of  the  parlor  entertainer  who  cooks  vegetables  in  a 
silk  hat  and  turns  your  waistcoat  inside  out  without  removing  it  from 
your  body.  His  remark,  however,  about  myself  and  Shakespeare  I 
cannot  allow  to  pass  without  comment.  It  is  true  that  Shakespeare 
•was  no  respecter  of  literary  laws,  but  to  my  mind  that  is  precisely 
why  his  plays  are  so  inferior  to  mine.  I  can  solemnly  affirm  that  I 
never  consciously  violated  a  literary  canon  in  my  life.  I  know  them 
all  and  I  obey  them  all.  They  are  all  perfectly  exemplified  in  my 
dramas.  If  any  young  writer  wishes  to  learn  the  laws  of  literary  art, 
he  can  do  no  better  than  to  read  my  Man  and  Superman.  He  will 
there  find  an  illustration  of  every  dramatic  law  ever  formulated  in  the 
history  of  criticism — even  of  those  which  flatly  contradict  one  another. 
So  far  am  I  from  condoning  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  art  and  liter- 
ature, that  I  hold  that  if  literary  laws  are  consistently  obeyed  all  other 
laws  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be  dispensed  with." 

Asked  whether  this  doctrine,  if  it  were  put  in  practice,  would  not 
tend  to  encourage  crime,  Mr.  Shaw  replied  with  great  vehemence  that 
the  shortest  way  to  abolish  crime  was  to  repeal  the  criminal  laws.  If 
there  were  no  laws  to  break,  nobody  could  be  a  law-breaker.  Criminals 
would  thus  find  their  occupation  gone  and  would  go  into  trained  nurs- 
ing or  extension  lecturing.  He  thought  that  abstention  from  the  Ten 
Commandments,  together  with  a  severe  course  in  Aristotle's  Poetict 
and  Candida,  would  in  a  short  time  reform  the  most  hardened  crim- 
inal. It  would  even  go  far  toward  the  amelioration  of  Mr.  Chesterton. 

The  President  then  introduced  as  the  representative  of  Germany 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Wehmuth-Weissacker,  Professor  of  Chemical-Physics 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg. 

The  German  representative  exhibited  an  apparatus  which  he  had 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  subject's  reaction  upon 
literary  masterpieces.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  pleasurable 
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emotion  of  every  kind  was  accompanied  by  the  expansion  of  the  whole 
bodily  organism,  just  as  disagreeable  emotion  was  accompanied  by 
organic  contraction.  It  had  often  been  popularly  observed  that  persons 
in  a  state  of  elation  seemed  visibly  to  expand,  whereas  the  same  person 
passing  suddenly  into  a  state  of  depression  seemed  to  shrink  and 
dwindle.  This  vulgar  opinion  had  now  been  corroborated  by  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  and  established  as  a  scientific  law.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  principle,  he  had  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the 
measurement  of  bodily  contraction  and  expansion.  It  consisted  of  a 
suit  with  a  double  lining  to  cover  the  whole  person  of  the  subject,  the 
outer  lining  constructed  of  sole-leather  and  the  inner  of  sheet  rubber, 
with  an  air  space  between  connected  with  a  manometer  and  a  register- 
ing apparatus.  When  the  subject  had  donned  this  suit,  seated  himself 
with  a  volume  of  prose  or  poetry  before  him,  and  when  the  proper 
adjustments  and  connections  had  been  made,  it  was  possible  to  read  off 
on  the  tracing  made  by  the  instrument  the  most  minute  alterations  in 
the  subject's  bulk.  He  had  thus  been  able  to  determine  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  human  organism  under  the  influence  of  what  he  might 
call  an  increase  in  literary  temperature.  (Great  applause).  He  would 
now  make  public  for  the  first  time  the  law  of  literary  appreciation  at 
which  he  had  arrived  after  ten  years  of  experiment  and  calculation, 
and  which  he  felt  would  revolutionize  methods  of  literary  criticism 
and  establish  the  science  upon  a  new  and  stable  foundation.  If  this 
law  were  adopted  by  the  Congress,  as  he  felt  confident  it  would  be  as 
soon  as  it  was  heard,  all  other  literary  laws  would  be  superseded  and 
rendered  obsolete.  He  congratulated  the  Chinese  nation  upon  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered  them  of  putting  themselves  not  only  on  a  par 
with  Western  nations  in  the  science  of  literary  values,  but  actually 
far  in  advance. 

Vehement  applause  and  much  disorder,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress leaving  their  seats  and  crowding  about  the  speaker  to  felicitate 
him  on  his  great  discovery.  Order  being  restored,  the  representative 
from  Ho-nan  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  be  voted  to  Prof. 
Dr.  Wehmuth-Weissacker  for  honoring  the  Congress  by  this  first  com- 
munication of  his  great  discovery,  that  the  law  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  he  be  recommended  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public for  a  suitable  honor  and  reward.  (Long-continued  applause). 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  before  he  put  the  motion,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  Congress  to  hear  this  interesting  law  read. 

Amid  ill-suppressed  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  entire  Congress, 
the  German  representative  then  announced  the  law  as  follows:  "1.72 
cubic  millimeters  per  square  millimeter  of  10-point  type  for  prose  and 
1.89  cubic  millimeters  per  square  millimeter  of  8-point  type  for  poetry." 

This  announcement  was  received  in  profound  silence.  The  Chair- 
man then  asked  for  a  second  to  the  motion,  and  no  one  responding,  said 
that  he  would  pass  to  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  German  representative  meanwhile  bundled  up  his  apparatus 
and  testily  left  the  room.  To  a  reporter  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 
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in  the  lobby  who  asked  him  whether  he  would  give  for  publication  his 
impressions  of  China,  the  professor  replied  "Um  Gottes  Willen,  neln," 
wliii-h  the  reporter,  not  being  familiar  with  German,  understood  to 
mean  "Godless  villains,  nine;"  and  since  there  are  nine  members  in  the 
Chinese  cabinet,  he  telegraphed  to  his  paper  that  Prof.  Dr.  Wehmuth- 
Weissacker  in  his  address  had  denounced  the  President's  cabinet  as 
composed  of  godless  villains  and  had  been  expelled  forthwith  from 
the  Congress  by  unanimous  vote. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Jules  Vacour,  an  inspector  of  bridges  on  the 
Manchuria  Railway  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  act  as  the  representative  of  France,  took  the  floor.  M.  Vacour 
was  a  slim  young  man,  with  pointed  mustache  and  gold-bowed  eye- 
glasses, who  spoke  with  a  slight  lisp. 

His  relations  with  Literature  were,  he  confessed,  as  yet  but 
casual.  He  had  met  the  lady  and  admired  her  charms,  but  his  pre- 
occupation with  his  first  love — La  Science — had  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  the  acquaintance  farther.  He  would  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  he  could  woo  the  damsel  with  better  success  than  the  speaker 
who  had  just  preceded  him,  whose  addresses  struck  him  as  maladroit 
and  a  trifle  lacking  in  finesse. 

Although  he  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  ultimate  principle  of 
literary  art,  he  would  beg  permission  to  submit  a  pleasing  analogy  or 
rapprochement  between  science  and  literature,  with  which  he  had,  in 
the  intervals  of  bridge-inspecting,  sometimes  amused  himself.  Doubt- 
less the  members  of  the  Congress  were  familiar  with  the  ingenious 
theory,  known  to  the  psychologists  as  the  theory  of  the  continuum. 
It  was  in  a  sense  a  theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  was  created. 
The  physical  world  as  it  was  known  to  the  senses  was  a  world  of 
variegated  colors,  of  differentiated  sounds,  of  varied  appearances.  It 
was  a  world  of  values,  of  sharp  contrasts,  of  accents.  But  If  we  could 
know  the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  science,  all  this  play  of 
color,  all  these  contrasts  of  form,  all  these  accents  and  values  would  dis- 
appear, and  there  would  remain  only  a  black  snow-storm  of  infini- 
tesimal motes  falling  through  a  measureless  vacuum.  The  universe, 
In  other  words,  was  all  alike.  It  was  only  ourselves  who  by  means  of 
our  graduated  nervous  systems  picked  out  of  the  swarming  mass  the 
vibrations  which  made  for  us  red  and  blue  and  square  and  round. 
By  this  selective  process  we  created  for  ourselves  a  world  of  light 
and  color  to  suit  our  needs.  Out  of  the  cosmic  dust  we  created  a  world 
in  our  own  image. 

Just  so  was  it  with  the  world  of  literature.  The  raw  materials  of 
literature  lay  all  about  us  in  infinite  number  and  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms.  Cries  of  joy,  groans  of  agony,  expressions  of  love  and  hate, 
exchange  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  conflict  of  man  with  man  and  of 
man  with  society — these  went  on  incessantly  wherever  human  beings 
existed.  They  constituted  the  literary  continuum.  Moreover,  these 
specks  of  life,  when  viewed  scientifically  were  all  of  equal  value.  They 
were  Just  so  many  atoms  dancing  in  a  measureless  social  vacuum. 
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But  now  came  the  literary  artist  with  his  fine  selective  nervous 
system  and  his  creative  imagination,  and  out  of  these  indifferent  materi- 
als he  chose  whatever  he  needed  to  make  his  individual  literary  world. 
Literature  was  only  accent.  It  was  arbitrarily  giving  value  to  what 
in  itself  had  no  value.  It  was  the  indifferent  world  of  science  im- 
pinging on  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  poetic  retina.  Round  about  every 
man  who  lived  lay  the  materials  for  all  the  literary  forms  that  ever 
were.  Epic,  lyric,  comedy,  tragedy, — all  were  implicit  in  the  social 
vibrations  in  which  all  were  immersed.  But  only  the  man  of  great 
powers  of  imagination,  of  keen  insight,  of  great  selective  ability,  knew 
how  to  choose,  how  to  evaluate,  how  to  make  the  gray  world  of  human 
action  blossom  into  color  and  break  forth  into  music  and  shape  itself 
into  fair  forms. 

If  there  were  any  ultimate  law,  therefore,  of  literary  art,  it  was 
probably  the  poet  himself.  In  him  the  law  of  beauty  was  incarnated. 
For  his  part  he  was  content  to  seek  no  farther.  Poets  were  kings  and 
princes  of  the  literary  realm.  In  the  presence  of  a  great  poetic  genius 
he  could  only  bow  his  head  in  silent  homage. 

M.  Vacour  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  interesting  analogy, 
when  the  Russian  terrorist  arose  and  took  exception  to  the  speaker's 
concluding  words. 

He  must  protest,  he  said,  against  the  aristocratic,  he  might  even 
say  monarchical,  view  of  art  that  prevailed  in  all  these  modern  theories 
of  criticism.  He  was  amazed  and  indignant  at  the  spectacle  of  strong 
men  cowering  and  whimpering  at  the  feet  of  genius  as  if  they  were 
in  the  presence  and  at  the  mercy  of  an  oriental  despot.  He  for  one 
would  submit  to  no  such  tyranny.  He  would  remind  his  Chinese 
friends  that  in  a  Republic  all  the  powers  of  government  were  merely 
expressions  of  the  desires  of  the  governed.  Poetry,  as  had  been  well 
said,  arose  from  the  consent  of  the  throng.  He  called  upon  all  free 
men  to  rise  against  the  poets  and  dramatists  who  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised an  arbitrary  control  over  them.  In  the  democracy  of  letters  there 
should  be  complete  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  No  man  should  be 
allowed  to  make  his  fellows  laugh  or  weep  or  shudder  without  their 
express  consent.  If  anybody  ventured  to  show  more  literary  power 
than  anybody  else,  he  should  be  imprisoned  or  banished  to  Siberia. 
Poets  and  novelists  who  persisted  in  tyrannizing  over  their  subjects 
should  be  removed  from  the  scene  by  violence.  He  would  be  glad,  he 
said,  glaring  about  upon  the  other  members,  to  demonstrate  a  simple 
and  effective  method  of  violence  upon  any  of  those  present  who  were 
interested  in  such  matters. 

No  one  apparently  being  interested  in  such  an  exhibition,  and 
M.  Vacour  begging  to  be  excused  from  going  farther,  the  Chairman 
next  called  for  the  delegate  from  the  United  States. 

The  American  representative,  the  author  of  a  recent  best  seller, 
was  a  smiling,  well-fed  young  man  from  the  genius  belt  of  Indiana. 
His  speech  was  disjointed  and  full  of  strange  words  which  the  secre- 
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tary  found  it  impossible  to  record  in  Chinese  characters.  He  said,  In 
substance,  that  in  his  practice  he  recognized  but  one  law  in  literature, 
and  that  was  the  law  of  copyright.  He  had  often  heard  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  literary  success,  and  he  was  prepared  to  believe  It, 
but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  royalty  road,  which  was  quite  good 
enough  for  him.  Still  he  was  willing  to  concede  that  there  were 
grades  and  degrees  of  merit  and  that  some  method  might  be  discovered 
for  distinguishing  the  bad  from  the  worse.  His  own  method  was 
quite  simple,  especially  as  applied  to  prose  fiction.  He  could  recom- 
mend it  to  the  members  of  the  Congress.  The  procedure  was  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  manuscript  of  a  complete  novel  comes  from  the  type- 
writer, bind  it  temporarily  in  attractive  form,  with  the  title  in  gold 
letters  on  the  cover.  Then  leave  it  as  if  by  accident  on  the  kitchen 
table.  If  the  dinner  hour  is  6:30,  leave  it,  say,  at  5:30.  Note  care- 
fully the  results  and  be  guided  accordingly.  If  the  dinner  is  served 
promptly  and  impeccably,  burn  the  manuscript.  If  the  soup  is  un- 
salted,  but  the  rest  of  the  dinner  fairly  palatable,  sell  for  what  you 
can  get.  If  the  roast  is  burned,  demand  twenty-five  per  cent  royalty. 
If  no  dinner  at  all  is  forthcoming  publish  the  manuscript  yourself. 

The  word  masterpiece  had  been  used  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. His  idea  of  a  masterpiece  was  a  novel  that  strap-hangers  would 
read  on  the  way  home. 

These  observations,  however,  applied  only  to  prose.  Poetry  was 
different.  There  was  no  standard  for  poetry  because  poetry  would  not 
sell.  The  great  rule  in  writing  was  to  give  the  public  what  it  wanted. 
But  the  public  didn't  want  poetry,  so  there  you  were.  Critics  pre- 
tended to  lay  down  all  sorts  of  laws  for  poetry,  but  what  good  did  it 
do?  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  either  poets  or  critics.  The  truth 
was  they  were  alike  useless,  the  main  difference  being  that  poets  were 
inspired  idiots,  whereas  critics  were  uninspired  idiots. 

Shakespeare  had  been  mentioned.  He  had  nothing  against  Shake- 
speare, but  whoever  saw  anybody  reading  Shakespeare  on  the  trolley- 
cars? 

Anyway  it  was  futile  to  discuss  the  subject,  because  poetry,  as 
everybody  knew,  was  something  that  had  to  be  felt.  It  could  not  be 
talked  about,  except  possibly  in  the  sign,  language.  It  was  like  general 
debility:  it  made  you  feel  bad,  but  you  couldn't  tell  just  where  the 
pain  was  located. 

A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  art.  He  was  in  favor  of  art 
himself.  Everybody  ought  to  have  a  little  as  soon  as  he  could  afford 
it.  Art  was  like  automobiles  and  perfumed  toilet  soap.  It  showed 
that  you  were  getting  on  in  the  world,  that  you  could  do  things. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that  if  any  member  had  dis- 
covered the  ultimate  principle  of  literary  art,  he  would  earnestly  ad- 
vise him  before  he  gave  it  out  to  have  it  copyrighted. 

The  last  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  address  the  Congress  was  the 
Minister  of  War  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  a  melancholy  Italian- 
ate  gentleman  with  long  hair  and  drooping  mustachios.  Inasmuch 
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as  San  Marino  has  -no  navy  and  an  almost  Imperceptible  army,  the 
Minister  of  War  had  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  scholarship, 
his  specialties  being  Religion,  Earthquakes,  and  Epic  Poetry.  The 
first  part  of  his  paper,  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  Italian  earth- 
quakes, although  it  was  thought  by  some  to  be  not  quite  germane  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Congress,  was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  Of 
the  second  part,  on  the  Essential  Principles  of  Literary  Form,  there 
was  time  for  only  a  few  extracts. 

Touching  the  question  of  literary  laws,  the  speaker  began  by  say- 
ing that  the  modern  aspects  and  forms  of  many  important  institutions 
were  often  untrustworthy  clues  to  their  origins  and  original  func- 
tions. This  truth  he  could  illustrate  most  simply  from  the  field 
of  anatomy.  The  chief  function  of  the  vermiform  appendix  at  the 
present  time  was  undoubtedly  to  increase  the  income  of  surgeons, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  the  appendix  came  into  exis- 
tence for  that  special  purpose.  So  it  was  with  art,  literary  or 
other.  At  the  present  time  art  seemed  to  be  a  by-product  of  life,  a 
perfume,  a  means  of  amusement,  or  the  property  of  a  small  class  whose 
susceptibilities  had  been  highly  trained.  But  it  did  not  follow  be- 
cause these  trivial  aspects  of  art  were  most  in  evidence  at  the  present 
time,  that  art  had  arisen  in  this  subordinate  position.  Indeed,  if  we 
looked  to  the  origin  of  all  human  activities,  we  should  find  that  art 
had  been  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  indispensable  elements  of 
man's  life  and  progress. 

Going  back  down  the  stream  of  evolution,  one  would  reach,  in 
the  most  primitive  stages,  a  point  where  all  human  activities  seemed 
to  be  of  two  general  classes:  first,  those  whose  purpose  was  to  secure 
for  oneself  the  mere  physical  necessities  of  life,  and  second,  those 
whose  purpose  was  to  secure  spiritual  communion  with  others,  whether 
with  unseen  powers  or  with  fellow  beings. 

In  the  first  class  belonged  all  those  varied  activities  whose  aim 
was  to  obtain  food  and  shelter  and  to  escape  the  agencies  of  de- 
struction. Plucking  grapes,  grinding  wheat,  snaring  birds,  killing  and 
eating  one's  enemies — these  were  examples  of  activities  whose  main 
purpose  was  to  nourish  and  keep  alive  the  body  of  the  individual. 

Of  these  activities  the  law  was  easily  ascertained:  it  was  self- 
preservation.  Get  as  much  as  you  are  able,  eat  all  you  need,  be 
strong  and  healthy,  run  away  from  danger  as  fast  as  you  can — these 
were  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  physical  life. 

But  of  no  less  importance  for  the  development  of  humanity  was 
the  second  class  of  activities,  to  which  might  be  given  the  name 
spiritual.  It  was  by  means  of  these  that  mind  came  in  contact  with 
mind,  that  spirit  communed  with  spirit.  Upon  these  depended  social 
life  and  growth.  A  solitary  man  might  conceivably  exist  as  an  animal 
without  them,  but  to  man  as  man,  that  is,  to  man  as  a  member  of 
society,  they  were  as  indispensable  as  food  and  drink.  They  were  the 
agencies  by  which  each  member  of  a  social  group  shared  in  the  common 
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life,  transmitting  to  it  what  he  had  to  give  and  receiving  from  it  his 
portion  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  all  the  rest. 

Here  was  the  field  of  law,  religion,  ethics,  and  art.  In  the  early 
life  of  man  all  of  these  several  activities  or  manifestations  of  the 
human  spirit  were  intimately  bound  together,  since  all  sprang  from 
a  common  root  and  were  directed  toward  common  ends.  Religion  and 
poetry,  for  example,  were  in  the  early  life  of  all  nations  intimately 
associated;  and  this  relationship  might  persist,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  drama,  even  into  the  later,  more  complex,  more  highly  sophisti- 
cated stages  of  a  nation's  development. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  laws  of  litera- 
ture, if  they  seemed  to  elude  the  investigator,  might  be  sought  in  the 
kindred  field  of  religion.  If  they  were  descendants  of  a  common  an- 
cestor, the  fundamental  principles  of  one  might  prove  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  also  of  the  other.  Absurd  as  this  idea  might  seem 
upon  a  first  consideration,  he  believed  that  further  reflection  would 
convince  his  hearers  of  its  reasonableness. 

Fortunately  for  his  theory,  the  basic  idea  of  religion  had,  by  reason 
of  the  prolonged  and  painful  research  of  hundreds  of  investigators,  at 
length  become  tolerably  clear.  It  was  the  conception  of  a  dying  god, 
who  yields  up  his  divinity  in  order  that  it  may  pass  into  the  spirits 
of  men  and  make  them  in  part  divine.  The  most  primitive  form  of 
religious  rite  was  a  social  meal  in  which  the  god,  incarnated  in  the 
victual,  was  actually  eaten  by  his  worshippers  and  became  a  part  of 
them — dying  as  a  god  that  he  might  live  again  in  the  community  of 
human  beings. 

The  initial  idea  of  all  religious  experience  was,  then,  dying  to  live, 
self-sacrifice  for  others,  renunciation  of  the  joys  of  a  divine  living-to- 
oneself  to  the  end  that  beings  on  a  lower  level  might  receive  some 
measure  of  divinity. 

One  might  say  that  just  as  the  supreme  law  of  physical  behavior 
twas  the  personal  appropriation  of  the  means  of  bodily  life,  so  the 
supreme  law  of  spiritual  behavior  was  the  transmission  to  others  of 
the  means  of  spiritual  life.  The  law  of  animal  life  was  acquisition, 
the  law  of  spiritual  life  was  self-sacrifice.  The  aim  of  one  was  pro- 
gress toward  an  eternal  death  through  the  nurture  of  the  physical  life, 
the  aim  of  the  other  was  progress  toward  eternal  life  through  a 
spiritual  death  and  rebirth. 

But  what  was  true  of  religion  was  no  less  true  of  art.  The 
genuine  artist  was  himself  a  dying  god.  As  in  the  religious  rite  the 
worshipper  fed  upon  the  very  body  of  the  divinity  and  became  one 
with  him,  so  in  its  hunger  for  truth  and  beauty,  society  fed  upon  the 
artist,  absorbing  his  spirit  into  itself,  drinking  his  very  heart's  blood, 
and  rising  thereby  to  a  higher  level  of  feeling  and  intelligence. 

The  artist  on  his  part  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  the  sacrifice, 
with  the  faith  that  after  his  spiritual  death  he  should  rise  again  and 
enjoy  the  wider  life  of  the  community.  It  was  this  sacrificial  flame 
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burning  purely  in  the  breast  of  the  poet  and  prose  writer  that  had 
given  to  the  world  its  immortal  epics  and  lyrics  and  works  of  fiction. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Chesterton  begged  to  interrupt  the  speaker  with 
a  question  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  The  two  laws  which  the 
speaker  had  just  distinguished  were  interesting,  most  interesting,  and 
the  first,  the  law  of  self-preservation,  he  thought  he  understood,  and 
realized  the  more  keenly  as  the  lunch  hour  drew  nigh.  But  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  own  mind  some  difficulty  in  applying  the  second.  They 
had  just  had,  for  example,  a  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  primitive 
art  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from  Zululand.  The  principal  features 
of  it  were  vividly  impressed  on  his  memory,  and  would  haunt  him, 
he  thought,  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  work 
of  art  in  the  grand  style.  But  he  had  not  observed  in  it  any  great  ad- 
mixture of  self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  it  had  seemed  at  one  point  that  the 
Zulu  artists  were  about  to  sacrifice  the  other  members  of  the  Congress. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  did  the  distinguished  representative  of  San  Marino, 
together  with  Mr.  Shaw  and  himself,  beat  so  hasty  a  retreat  before 
the  performance  of  these  artists  if  the  latter  were  simply  testing 
the  joys  of  abnegation — simply  dying  to  the  carnal  man  in  order  that 
they  might  merge  their  spirits  in  the  all-soul,  or  something  of  that 
sort? 

Before  the  Minister  could  reply  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  rose  hastily 
and  said  that  he  would  like  the  privilege  of  interjecting  just  a  word. 
He  thought  the  author  of  the  address  to  which  they  were  now  listen- 
ing had  discovered  a  new  and  genuine  law  of  literary  .art.  For  his 
part  he  would  adopt  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  dramatic  com- 
position. Indeed,  he  had  already  sketched  in  hie  mind  a  play  in  which 
it  would  be  amply  illustrated.  As  for  the  Z'ulu  performance,  he  had 
never  in  his  life  seen  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  of  self-control — 
taking  into  account  the  extreme  provocation.  The  fact  that  both  he 
and  Mr.  Chesterton  were  still  alive  and  unmutilated  should  demon- 
strate this  to  the  meanest  intelligence. 

The  Minister  of  War  from  San  Marino  then  continued  as  follows: 
Mr.  Shaw,  he  said,  under  the  cover  of  his  characteristic  irony,  had 
demonstrated  an  important  esthetic  principle.  Why  was  it  that  in 
tragedy  the  characters  do  not  actually  murder  one  another  or  the 
members  of  the  audience  before  them?  It  was  not  because  their  pas- 
sions were  not  strong  or  because  their  courage  failed.  There  had 
surely  been  actors  robust  enough  and  daring  enough  to  annihilate 
the  remainder  of  the  cast  and  half  the  audience.  No.  What  made  them 
artists  was  that  they  held  themselves  in,  that  they  restrained  their 
deadly  impulses,  in  order  that  the  spiritual  part  of  them  might  pass 
into  their  fellows  and  purify  their  passions.  Had  their  Zulu  friends 
actually  run  amuck  among  the  members  of  the  Congress,  killing  and 
wounding,  the  element  of  art  would  indeed  have  been  lacking.  It 
was  the  refraining  from  this  sensual  gratification  that  gave  to  the  per- 
formance such  artistic  features  as  it  had. 
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If  one  turned  from  these  primitive  forms  of  drama  to  tragedy 
at  its  highest  as  in  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  or  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare,  he  would  find  in  the  content  of  the  plays  the  same  law 
at  work.  He  would  see  in  them  all,  as  one  critic  had  phrased  It, 
the  spectacle  of  some  elemental  force  of  humanity  breaking  Itself 
against  the  eternal  fact  that  no  man  can  gain  the  world  without 
finally  losing  himself. 

But  this  ruling  principle  revealed  itself  not  only  in  the  content 
but  in  the  form  as  well.  Of  a  genuine  work  of  art  it  might  be  said 
that  in  the  process  of  its  creation  every  part  and  feature  and  element 
gave  up  its  individual  life  in  order  that  it  might  share  in  the  life  of 
the  whole.  The  single  stone  died  that  it  might  live  again  in  the 
harmony  of  the  arch,  the  word  died  that  it  might  regain  a  larger 
and  indeed  an  immortal  life  in  the  phrase  or  the  poem.  The  swelling 
sides  of  the  vase,  expanding  toward  infinity,  yielded  up  their  freedom 
and  united  in  the  symmetrical  contour  of  the  whole.  In  music  the 
tone  died  as  a  tone  to  reappear  in  new  and  enhanced  beauty  in  the 
chord  or  melody.  In  the  waywardness  of  the  tempo  rubato  one  heard 
the  particular  elements  of  the  musical  composition  asserting  their 
lawless  freedom,  pushing  themselves  forward  as  independent  units, 
threatening,  as  it  were,  a  musical  anarchy.  But  always  before  the  end 
of  the  bar  or  the  phrase  these  wayward  spirits,  tasting  the  joys  of 
self-abnegation,  gave  up  their  life,  and  yielded  themselves  to  the  per- 
fect whole. 

This  process  of  the  absorption  of  parts  and  their  regeneration 
might  not  be  carried  out  fully  in  a  given  work  or  in  any  work.  It 
may  have  been  suspended  at  some  point  through  a  defect  in  the  artist's 
skill  or  a  flagging  of  his  creative  energy,  or  through  accident — as  in 
Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan.  But  the  process — partial  or  complete — was 
not  only  exemplified  in  every  work  but  was  its  most  characteristic 
and  distinguishing  feature.  It  was  the  presence  and  relative  complete- 
ness of  this  process  which  distinguished  the  feeble  and  formless  and 
mediocre  work  of  art  from  the  powerful  and  finished  and  splendid 
work.  This  was  the  power  which  critics  mainly  had  in  mind  when 
they  spoke  of  the  artist's  genius. 

But  self-sacrifice,  the  speaker  continued,  was  not  all  joy;  it  was 
also  struggle,  and  agony.  In  dying  to  himself  the  poet  tasted  the  bit- 
terness of  death.  Hence,  those  pains  which  only  poets  knew,  those 
inner  conflicts,  those  despairs,  which  preceded  and  heralded  the  re- 
birth of  the  spirit.  The  greater  the  work,  the  more  terrible  the  con- 
flict. Writers  who  had  not  thus  through  long  hours  fought  with,  slain, 
and  triumphed  over  themselves,  were  no  true  artists  but  mere  coward- 
ly dilettanti.  Some  of  his  hearers  would  doubtless  recall  the  scene 
in  Andreyef's  drama,  The  Black  Maskers,  in  which  the  hero  encounters 
himself  in  the  tower  of  his  castle,  fights  with  himself,  and  piercing 
his  alter  ego  through  the  heart,  soliloquizes  with  his  foot  upon  his 
own  dead  body.  This  mysterious  scene  might  well  symbolize  the 
poet's  Gethsemane. 
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At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  when  the  chairman  was  about  to 
call  upon  the  Chinese  members  for  their  views,  the  meeting  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Secret  Service,  accompanied  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  officer 
apologized  for  his  intrusion,  but  said  that  the  fact  had  just  come  to 
light  that  ten  of  the  Chinese  members  were  secret  agents  of  the  steel 
trust  and  had  obtained  their  appointments  by  bribing  the  examiners. 
Since  he  was  unable  to  say  which  of  the  members  were  the  guilty 
ten,  he  would  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  beheading  the  entire 
native  delegation.  This  was  accordingly  done  forthwith,  the  members 
accepting  their  fate  with  commendable  stoicism.  One  member,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  found,  and  since  the  officer  declared  that  he  must 
enter  the  full  quota  in  his  official  reports,  the  foreign  representatives 
were  asked  to  nominate  one  of  their  own  number  to  complete  the  list. 
Upon  a  ballot  being  taken,  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Zulu  chieftain,  who 
was  dispatched  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  other  foreign  dele- 
gates were  then  informed  that  the  Government,  in  view  of  their 
valuable  contributions  to  the  objects  of  the  Congress,  had  voted  each 
member  a  life  pension  of  10,000  taels  annually,  on  condition  that  the 
transactions  of  the  Congress  should  be  given  to  the  world  only  through 
the  Chinese  Department  of  Publicity — an  offer  which  they  eagerly 
accepted  and  which  accounts  for  their  discreet  silence  upon  their  re- 
turn to  their  several  countries. 

As  for  How  Sing,  he  had  concealed  himself,  during  the  confusion, 
under  the  Chairman's  desk,  and  so  escaping  detection  got  safely  off 
to  America  and  into  the  laundry  business. 

The  journal  closes  with  the  following  words:  "Thus  came  to  an 
abrupt  and  untimeous  end  this  most  illustrious  Congress  of  Letters, 
leaving  the  whole  world  in  profound  and  immitigable  darkness  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  principle  of  literary  art.  From  it  I  learned 
but  two  things:  first,  that  I  am  no  artist,  since  I  preferred  the  in- 
ferior joys  of  life  to  the  more  exalted  joys  of  self-renunciation;  and 
second,  that  a  living  laundryman  is  more  useful,  even  if  less  honorable, 
than  a  dead  litterateur." 


